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other geese in the grounds, of which there are four distinct spe- 
cies, of course I cannot explain. We should certainly think it 
would have been more respectable and more natural. I hope the 
arrangements I have made will provide her associates of her own 
species, and if they arrive before the present attachment is broken 
off, I shall watch the effect with interest. 

In former numbers of this journal have appeared accounts of 
unnatural attachments as extraordinary as those I have above de- 
scribed, but should I go beyond those within my own observa- 
tion, I should not know where to stop, and could add nothing of 
value to my observations. 

:o: 

BUTTERFLY HUNTING IN THE DESERT. 

BY W. G. WRIGHT. 

BEFORE the first whisk of daylight in the east we "pull out " for 
a trip of an hundred miles in the desert, on butterflies intent. 
The first twenty-two miles are a continual ascent, at first very 
easy, and later exceedingly steep, for this range of mountains bor- 
dering the fertile coast valleys of the three southern counties of 
California and separating them from the interior arid deserts, is, 
like all rocky and Andean ranges, precipitous on its western and 
gradual on its eastern slopes ; so after we pass over the nearly 
level plain of the valley, the rise becomes more and more pro- 
nounced as we follow up the canon forming the pass, and cross 
from side to side of its now meager run of water, through gul- 
lies, over ridges, around promontories and between cliffs, till on 
reaching the backbone of the range we find a formidable ascent 
of a thousand feet looming before us. Near here we pause to 
examine a cavity that was once a mammoth bee-hive ; it is arti- 
ficial, simply a bottle-shaped excavation in the solid rock some 
six feet in average diameter, and was intended for a cellar, but was 
closed up by a door and deserted when the settler's claim was event- 
ually abandoned ; then it was taken possession of by an ambitious 
skip of bees, and tons of honey stored in the cool recess, but the 
bees became so numerous and aggressive as to become a terror, 
and they were therefore exterminated by regular siege. The 
cabin of the settler still stands, and is used as a school-house, 
and the cool cave is appropriated by the thildren for a play 
house. 
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Here, also, at the foot of the steep ascent, is the last water of 
the day's journey, and as the next twenty-five miles must be made 
without water or rest, we halt here and take lunch and breathe 
the team. 

The morning is now well advanced, and the sunshine is very 
warm in the close canon ; there should be butterflies about. 
Growing in the dry washes that furrow the mountain side are some 
Eriogonums with showy yellow blossoms, and feeding on these we 
see two yellow Argynnides, A. callippe, still in good feather at this 
late date (Sept. 1 1). Taking them to make sure that whatever ill 
success may betide, we will not return empty,and adding a few Pam- 
philas found about the water to keep them company, we resume 
the journey, climbing laboriously up the steep road, occasionally 
seeing a dark-brown Satyrus, but no other flying thing. At length 
the crest is reached, and with a parting glance behind us at the 
precipitous descent and the forest-covered mountain slopes, with the 
distant valleys and hills winking in the sunshine and the Pacific 
ocean glimmering in the background eighty miles away, we face 
the desert and see before us a vast extent of nearly level desolate 
plain, extending hundreds of miles, broken here and there by 
still more desolate, dry, rocky hills, sharp cones and volcanic 
peaks and upheavals of uncouth and indescribable shapes, all 
utterly desolate and barren, and without shrub or tree upon their 
forbidding sides. Mines galore, of copper, silver and gold, lie 
hidden in these rocky excrescences, but for other uses the whole 
region seems to be a world incomplete — not yet fitted for the 
abode of man. This, then, is the desert, with a new flora, a new 
fauna,lapped in an atmosphere robbed by occult causes of its last 
particle of moisture, and heated by a blazing sun, and avoided by 
everybody except gold hunters and other lunatics ; is it not a 
promising field? We look forward over it with just a little fear, 
for several men of our acquaintance, and braver than we, have 
laid their bones to bleach in its sands. 

Soon after passing the wind-swept crest of the pass, we see 
several Satyrus boopis settled, one in a place upon horse drop- 
pings ; the insects rise as we approach, flutter off behind some 
bush, and alight upon the ground, but are wary, and only by cau- 
tious pursuit and a cast just as they resettle, can they be taken. 
Some miles further on a few Lemoinas are seen flitting about 
without any apparent object, and upon stopping they sometimes 
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come up to the horse and fly about his legs with great curiosity, 
and suffer capture thereby. At another place they are seen feed- 
ing on blossoms of Eriogonum capitatum, a few bunches of 
which are not yet quite dead. No more Lepidoptera are seen 
during the day's journey, indeed the paucity of animal life is 
remarkable; no squirrels except rarely a little white-tailed desert 
chipmunk, no birds except a few linnets, no flies, gnats or mos- 
quitoes, no lizards or snakes, not even the ubiquitous rabbit. On 
account of the altitude at this place (5000 ft.), the temperature is 
not extreme and the winds are usually not hot, yet the sun shines 
with fervid power, and the reflection of its rays by the sand is 
still more oppressive, as no shade can be interposed. A thousand 
feet of descent tells, however, and by the time the river is reached 
the climate is rather torrid. Just at the close of the day, stop- 
ping for a moment to make collection of a plant, we see at a 
distance a large butterfly — a black Papilio — floating as only a 
Papilio can, over the low shrubs and within easy reach. To say 
that the net is seized and instant chase given, would be but a 
tame expression. A rapid pursuit, cautious approach, an alterna- 
tion of hope, fear, anticipation, despair — a quick cast and he is 
mine ! And as his strong wings beat vainly against the net, send- 
ing thrills of pitying exultation through the captor's fingers, the 
entomological mind is already exercised, ejaculating " Not Indra, 
for it has long tails ; not Asteroides, for it has not yellow spots 
enough ; not anything I ever saw; what can it be?" Vain looks 
in every direction for a mate are made, as with hands trembling 
with excitement the prize is stowed away, and then a glance at 
the now setting sun shows that it is time to be making camp. 
Going rapidly on down the dusty grade to the river, splashing 
noisily through its shallow waters, and then over the firm grassy 
sward between the large Cottonwood and willow trees whose 
green shade is inexpressibly refreshing, a home for the night is 
quickly fixed upon and the tired and thirsty horse is freed from his 
harness and allowed to refresh himself as he pleases ; while wood 
for the fire is obtained, supper cooked and eaten, and all the or- 
thodox arrangements made for the night, before thick darkness 
shuts down ; shuts up, I ought to say, for the darkness seems to 
rise from the ground and to thicken in the lower air, while above, 
the sky is not yet fully darkened, though the stars are coming out 
freely. 
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And as we sit about the camp-fire in the grateful coolness o 
gathering darkness, noting the subsidence of the breeze till per 
feet stillness surrounds us like a second atmosphere; utterly alone, 
yet desiring no other company, the soft-flowing swirl of the water 
invites us to think a moment about this strange stream upon 
whose banks we rest. Fifty miles from here it begins existence 
in springs high up among breezy pines and oaks and cedars on 
the range of mountains over which we have to-day come, and at 
an altitude that brings frost every month of the year, and dash- 
ing down dark canons lined by alder and dogwood, at length 
emerges upon the desert and thenceforth knows only a sandy bed 
over a plain so level that its current is always gentle, changing 
and shifting over its sandy shallows from side to side forever. 
Large cottonwoods and willows line its banks or grow upon its 
damp islands throughout its entire course. In many places wide 
savannahs and islands of grassy margin feed herds of cattle. The 
size of the river is only that of a good-sized mill-stream, but 
though not a large river it is of a good deal of use, for, like 
Paddy's moon that shined in the night when there was no sun, 
this river waters a torrid desert where is no other water. A hun- 
dred miles of desert wandering, however, makes it tired of exis- 
tence, and it gradually diminishes in volume, and after a while en- 
tirely sinks in the sand, afterward to reappear again, and thus it 
several times sinks and rises, till finally it sinks and is seen no 
more ; the place of its final exit being laid down on the maps as 
" Sink of the Mojave," about 150 miles from its source. 

As during all this fluviatile monologue no nocturnal Lepidop- 
tera have come to visit our light, we can safely say the day 
is done, and we lie down and rest, for " God giveth his be- 
loved sleep." Ere dawn, however, we hear a song : " Yap ! 
yow vow yow!" 'Tis the melody of the lovely coyote. And 
the dogs of the near-by cattle ranch forthwith rush out with 
bays both loud and deep, and as the lupine sneaks retreat 
in one direction, they approach in another, but whether on 
the advance or retreat sleep is equally out of the question, and 
all the left-handed things we say of them do no good, so early 
rising becomes a relief, and before sunrise breakfast is over, and 
we stray about botanizing till the sun can warm the air and bring 
out the butterflies. Then, with net in hand, we walk the grassy 
banks, and beat the sandy mesa, but captures are limited. The 
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next stage of the journey is eighteen miles, when a watering 
place is reached, and it being the only water for thirty-six miles, 
and limited in quantity, it is sold like any other necessity. Not 
a lepidopterous insect is seen on the route or about this watering 
place. It is a most desolate and barren spot, no shade except the 
roof of the whisky-seller's cabin, no green thing about the spot 
except three little cottonwood trees planted at the horse trough, 
and all the wretched desert bushes look utterly dejected at the 
prospect of staying in that miserable place, and altogether it 
seems impossible to stay over night here, so another stage of 
eighteen miles is made. 

This brings us to a mountain, the highest for many miles around. 
Upon its side, at an altitude of 7000 feet, is a gold mine, and this 
must be reached to get food and water for man and beast. The 
foot of the mountain is reached at dark, but the miles of steep 
ascent to the mine are so long and tiresome that it is late when at 
length the haven is reached. But the superintendent in charge 
has been long listening to the unwonted sound of wheels coming 
over the rocks in the still night ; his little dog has come part way 
down to interview us, and as the expedition halts in front of the 
premises, tired out and done up, it is greeted with welcoming shout 
by the hospitable inmates, who, coming out, find a stranger and 
forthwith do take him in. And when the horse is fed, and when 
the expedition has washed a little dust from its face and hands 
and begins to feel a little more like a man than a bundle of 
dusty bones, the superintendent turns to his cook — " Bring on the 
doves — let 'em fly !" And two dozen fat doves sail in from the 
kitchen, done up in a generous hot stew, with potatoes and onions 
and tomatoes, and with all the other accompaniments, flanked by 
fresh bread, strong tea, honey white as water, and such a lot of 
other fixin's that the butterfly-hunter concludes that entomology is 
a good pursuit if it brings him to such hospitality as this. And 
when at length the visitor's hunger and thirst are appeased, and 
the host's thirst for news is in part satisfied in return, the stranger 
is shown to his bed-place (for the traveler in these regions always 
takes his bed along with him), the bed-place in this case being a 
cosy corner of the room, on the ground floor, no other floor of 
any kind being allowed on the premises, and given good-night 
salutation — "To bed, to bed, to sleep" and the guest replies — 
" To sleep, perchance to dream ;" and sleep comes, so sound and 
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so restful that even the flutter of a moth on the window would 
not be heard. In the morning, after breakfast, we all go to see 
the dove-trap. It is an old mining tunnel that serves as a drain, 
but in times like the present the stream of water gradually dimin- 
ishes till it at length runs not out of the tunnel at all, but inside 
in the darkness there is always water ; and the wild doves have 
learned to follow up the shortening stream as day by day it 
flows less and less further out, until they fly into the dark tun- 
nel for it, as it is the only water for many miles, and are there 
caught in nets. But as for insects, none are seen about here, al- 
though there are damp spots well suited to their use, so that here 
where we hoped to capture fine things our nets are idle and our 
boxes full of emptiness. 

So we ask and receive instructions as to the route for the next 
point, and receive them with the comforting assurance that if we 
go to the right, it is forty miles to water ; if to the left, it is as far ; 
and that if we fail to turn to the east at the proper place, near the 
two volcanic peaks, we shall go utterly astray, and the only way to 
save our horse's life would be to retrace our own track. But on 
we go : ten miles out we see a lone Lemonias sitting in grief on 
a dry stick ; we had no wish to relieve him in his misery, but left 
him for seed ; it was the only butterfly seen during the day. 

In due time the tracks to the right and to the left are passed ; 
the two black volcanic peaks are recognized and left behind, and 
a long, weary descent of many miles made into a low-lying basin, 
near some mountains at present quiet enough, yet which were once 
alive with volcanic fires, and here, in one of the warmest spots we 
ever saw, our.camp for the night is to be. The air is marvelously 
mellow and soft, from what local cause we know not, for our ad- 
vent was after sundown, but at any rate, the people habitually 
sleep "out in the open," as they call it, and generally without 
other cover than that so freely given by darkness. As for the ex- 
pedition, it searched out a spot as far removed as possible from 
prowling visits of individuals of the genus Sus, which are the 
most intolerable nuisances about a camp within bounds of civiliza- 
tion ; cooking a little tea with dry mesquite twigs, we ate supper in 
the darkness, and then spreading the bedding on the warm sand, 
kicked off all covering, knowing no more trouble or fatigue until 
dawn brought forth a bright new day. An early start sends us 
on the way across the bed of a dry lake, whose floor is as hard 
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and smooth as plank, and the ringing tramp of the horse's hoofs 
make merry music after so long a toiling over sandy waste, while 
those few miles are so quickly sped that it is discussed whether it 
will not be best to retrace them, and so get another ten miles of 
good road, but the motion is lost by a majority of one. To con- 
sole the minority for its defeat, a pretty Terias is seen speeding its 
rapid, erratic flight over the bushes and defying capture, as it 
never alights. The day passes as do all days of desert travel, in 
tiresome dragging through sandy wastes and over dusty hills, and 
with tedious straining of the eyes to catch the first possible glimpse, 
though miles away, of the green tree tops of the oasis, where is 
to be the night's camping-place. And when in due time our weary 
feet step upon the soft, green grass of the river side, the feeling of 
relief from a straining anxiety and of comfort as if at home, is in- 
expressible, and we set about the work of camp-making with light 
hearts and with joyous songs. The grove rings with our badin- 
age and we imagine that the cottonwoods clap their leaves in ap- 
plause at our jokes. Here, with this day's journey, our expedi- 
tion reaches its objective point, and the journal thereof finds its 
legitimate conclusion. And here on an oasis, in the middle of 
the dreaded desert, we raise our hat and take leave of its sandy 
majesty with great respect, for forbidding and perilous as it is, it 
has compensating charms. If our noses have been skinned by its 
burning heats, two-edged appetites repay us for the loss of epi- 
dermis, and the fear of its terrors is counterbalanced by the satis- 
faction of having overcome them. We leave it, thankful for our 
lives, yet with regret, for we feel its attractions, and we begin to un- 
derstand the delight of the Arab in his desert, and the attachment 
that leads captive any man for a pursuit in itself perilous ; while 
to fitly crown the whole, we find that our travels have not been in 
vain, for examination shows that we have accumulated several nice 
things ; one of which, a new Copasodes, is published contempo- 
raneously herewith; also a supply of another prize, Ancyloxypha 
libya Scud., and other treasures that to the butterfly hunter are 
treasures indeed. 



